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ABSTRACT 

This paper centers on research on the development of 
a sense of t-^u\e, and particularly, the meaning of the concept of 
time, children's development of the concept, and the relation of the 
concept to children's academic achievement in kindergarten and first 
grade. Discussion first focuses on two background perspectives: (1) 
the problem of educating bxack children in U.S. inner cities; and (2) 
an anthropological-ecological approach to the study of human 
environments and groups. Longitudinal research that involved a sample 
of black mothers and children from impoverished, overcrowded areas in 
Chicago is then presented. Mothers who gave birth in two major 
metropolitan hospitals were included in the sample if they were 
adolescents or had been so at the birth of their first child. Mothers 
and infants were videotaped at birth and at various internals for a 
six-year period after birth. Data on mothers and infants also 
included life histories of mothers, medical and work histories, and 
first-hand knowledge about friends, moves, drug problems, and other 
experiences- Most mothers did not talk about time to their children. 
Among those that did, increased talk anuut time was associated with 
increased seriation task scores. Concluding discussion concerns 
implications of the findings for schools and early intervention 
prc^rams with young, black inner-city families. References are 
included. (RH) 
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Today Tve been asked to prraent on my r^eaxdi on the development 
of a sense of time: the meaning erf the concept of time, how children develop 
it and how it may relate to ti^ early academic achievment in the 
kindergarten and first grade. Howeva, befoie talking about time, I want to 
set out two perspectives as background for this pr^entation. The first is a 
social issue that serioudy disturbs us all: the problm of educatii^ black 
chsldien in the inner dti^ of the United States. I tiien want to share with 
you briefly the pon^jective I use to guide my research on the sense of time 
that prevents the research from penalizix^ the Mack ddldren being studied. I 
will then talk about my research using a IcHigitudinal sample of black 
children from birth to age six, living in scmie of tlw most impoverished, 
overcrowed areas in Chicago. Ill conclude wift the possible implications of 
the findings for schocds, and for early interventimi programs with young 
black inner dty families. 

Hrst, as you all know, the problem erf educating disadvantaged black 
children is an vital issue. A recent ^ue of tl» NBCDI Black Child Advocate 
(1989) estimates tiiiat 40 per cent of black youth are functiimally illiterate. 

Educationalfailurebeginsearly for many irf our children. A 
disproportionate number of them in inner dty sdiools enter first grade far 
behind their contemporaries in any otitia- sodoeconomic and radal group. 
Many of the diildren fail in the early grad», and we know that early school 
failure correlates highV wiA drop out rate in high sd»ol. Hgh sdiool drop- 
out means lowered capadty, and limited opportunity to obtain and hold 
employment~to have the optfons to "realize the dream** ntentioned in the 
theme erf diis conference. The researdi I want to {nesent today may have 
implications for teasix^ out some of the subtle differences which are 
important in the education of black children. Mfeaices of which we may 




not be aware because xm»t child dev^ojpment research does sgi investigate 
tiie natural routine Uiteraction of blad; chUdxen's lives but compares them 
with criteria based upon studies of middle dass, primarily white, families 
(B-adley & Caldwell, 1976; Deutsh, et al., 1968; Hess & Siipman, 1965; TuUdn, 
1977), 

I come to research from an antiuopologlGal-eccdo^ :al approach. This 
approach simultaneously stresses the variation in individual hmnan 
environments, as well as the conmion goals of all societies and himum 
groups. Based upon aitthn^ogy and ecology, it prevents one from blaming 
the victim, or automatically attributing pathdogy to tiiose being studied. 

Anthropologists, such as Qiffcs'd Geertz, suggest that all human 
sodeties oi groups set up control mechanisms or plans to carry out tiiose 
patterns of behavior needed for the survival of their particular society 
(G^rtz, 19^). One of the most universal of tiiese mechaninns is tiie 
prescribed rdationship between adults and childr^. For example, all 
sodeties entrust tiieir newix>m to some form of the fomily to prepare them to 
grow into competent adultiiood within thdr own ^al group. The key 
woxdd in what I have just said are "prepare them to fit into their own sodal 
group." This means parents prepare thdr children to function in a specific 
sodety...tlie one in whidi they live daily. Child rearing interactions grow out 
of tiie parent's knowledge about life in their community, what they believe 
will be useful, and what they know as realistic aspirations for tiieir dtildren 
when they grow up. 

This family sodaHzation works well when ti?e sodety is relatively 
alike. However, in a highly diverse sodety itf many i^*dal and ethnic groups 
and rapid institutfonal change, such as tiie United ^tes, a family's 
immediate environment may not match tiiat of the larger sodety. Parents 
caxmot teadi the rules and tools of the major society on all dimensions to 
their diildren if their own own experiences are segregated to tiie world of 
their immed^te fomily and cxjmmtmity. This is especially true if their 
communities are separate and isolated-historicaily, sodally, economically 
and often phyi^cally. Families cannot temfh what they do not know. Nor do 
any parents, being adaptive human beings, teach what is not useful in their 
environment. 



Let me quickly give you give you an illustration of this disjunclure 
between the early sodocultural environment and the requirements of the 
larger sodety when a diild comes to school 

An inner dty kindergarten teacher, interviewed in my research, had 
been recently transfezed from a very poor inner dty school to a primarily 
white school in a very well-to-do, luxurious ndghborhood of apartments. 
Much to her surprise when she lined up her new charges by the stairs, to go 
down to the play yard, they all went tumbling down like a set of bowling pins. 
Each time she lined them up, the same thing happened. The necessary 
motions to negotiaie the stairs were simply not there. An experienced 
teacher, who had taught for many years in the inner dty, she had met five 
year olds who did not speak English, who did not know their ABC's, who 
hardly knew flidr name...but never any who didn't "do stairs," Assuming 
that most five year olds without a physical handicap could develop this type 
of locomotion, she looked into the sodal/physical context of their 
background, c»dered a aet erf play stairs for her room, and began to teach them. 
You've probably guessed by now that she found out that her highly privileged 
little students did not know stairs because diey lived in very luxurious high 
rise apartments, with working elevators, and "doing stairs" was not a part of 
their daily lives. 

Hiis illustrate the perspective that I am trying to set. All human 
families raise their children to fit into the sodety in which they live and 
know, and children in each sodety are not taught things which are not useful 
in their environment The children did not know stairs because stairs were 
not necessary in their environment. These children could be thought of as 
"disadvantaged," because they were not exposed to a practice very common in 
the wider environment; or they could be labeled "defident" in their ability to 
learn stairs, and nothing done about it, because after all, their sodetal group is 
one not known for its "rhythm." However, this teacher did not write the 
children off, but ferreted out the problem, and put extra curricular attention in 
this area, based upon valid knowledge erf the children's early environxrtent, 
ar.d in less than a month, they were as agile as their contemporaries. 

Early life in various family groups in a pluralistic sodety may not teach 
all ddldrsn the impcHtantdimensions needed to negotiate in the larger 
sodety. Unfortunately, tiie cost to many inner dty black children is far more 
costly than not being able to "do stairs." 



I mentioiied earlier that systematic information over time on the 
natural ei^ierienc^ of Uack diildren, especially lower sodoeconcmiic children, 
is not in tiie general knowledge base. A more precise characterization of 
children's early environment is needed if we are to have valid information 
upon which to build ^ective parait<hiid programs, and upon which to 
structure curriculum that will dose the gap between hme and schooL I am 
particularly interested in comparing the diild rearing practices of mothers 
whose children do well in school widi those who do not succeed. 
Understanding these differences within the same population will be far more 
helpful in devdopii^ successful programs respcn^ve to Ihe children's 'Vorld 
view" rather than basing programs on groups from very dissimilar 
backgrounds. 

Using a semi-ethnographic method, I have videotaped tlw interaction 
of a sample of diildren with their families in thdr home environment over 
the past ^ years, in an attempt to document and describe their eariy 
enviroiunent, and the context of their develqiment in low-income inner dty 
neig^borhooJs. Taking camera into hon» meets tiie ecxAo^caX/ 
anthropdc^cal requirements approach I described earlier, because it g^v^ the 
researcher indghts into the social contextual environment of the children; 
the foctors that intertwine with and influence human devdopment 
My sample was recruited from two ma^r n^tn^Utan hc^itals. Movers 
giving Urth were included if they were adolesomts, or had been at the birth of 
tl^ first child; and (since we wanted children at Ihe highest risk), if the 
mothers were iving in census tracts ^t were below tiw Chiotgo median on 
per capita income and homing value, aiui above the median rat» of 
transience, crime ani*. kieonatal mortality. All of tl^se criteria increased the 
potential for high environmental risk. 

We videotaped Uie mothers and the child in the hiatal on the second 
day after the children's birth, dien in their homes at regular six week 
intervals during (he first year, then eveiy three months from age two, and 
finally twice a year after age three. The camera remained on the target child 
fOT up to fmn* hours (rf tai^ng, dnce we reasoi^ that few people, especially 
young children, could "put on an act" for that long. 

We began with 37 infants, and now six years later, have a sample of 26- 
a loss oi eleven over a six year period. In additkm to die videotapes, we have 
life historic on the mothers, transaipts on off-camera activities, medical 



histories, work hisb»ies, and fiist hand knowledge about friends, moves, 
drugs problems and even happy times. This proc^ has given us an 
extraordinary window cm ^ese diildzen's daily tives. 

Although the study ramines several critical o^nitive areas a^odated 
wi& school success, today's discussicm will be ctmfined to how the diildren's 
early environment relates to preparation for early school on one essential 
cognitive tool: the dimen^on of time. My interest cm the development oi a 
sen% of tinw was prompted by two studies, <me by antiuopologist Peggy Brice- 
Heath {19W, tiie odier by psydM>ksgi^ Craig Ramey and Farran CRamey, 
Farran & Campbell, 1979). Their studies implied that many lower income 
black children seemed to encounter a time structured envhrcmment for the 
first time in kindergarten or a pr^dhooi program. I remembered our tapes 
where many of the mothers and children seemed to be drifting through the 
day with no reference to time, with fte sequence of time probably reckoned 
only by the parade of soap operas across the TV screen. 

I began to wonder... how important is Ae omcept of time in cnir early 
lives? What could happen in an early dassnxmi where much of the day is 
slotted into a time fear juice, a time for math, a time to play..if children had 
little or no structure in tlmir pre-school lives? Children who have nc^ hsd 
exposure to time dimendcms earlier at hcmie may not know how to connect 
events through time and govern thdr behavior at cme pc^t in time in 
relaticm to another point in time. 

These cjuestions led to another question that must be answered first 
What is time? And why is it so important to human beings? 

Suppose I wer« to ask you, "What is timer If an answer do^ not 
ccmie to ycm immediately, you are in good ccmipany. Even St Augustine 
could not answer the question. When asked many centuries ago, he replied 
1 know what it is, but if some(»ie asks me, I omnot tell him" (Augustine, 
1953, 2^ p.l4). You probably feel the same way. Time is so unconsciously 
interwoven in the tapestry oi ycmr daily lives tiiat it is difficult for you to step 
aside and reflect ci^nitivdy cm it as a concept Ycau shape yow lives by your 
caWndars and your watches. For example, you were due here at 10*30 A.M, 
and you planned your behavior and actions earlier this morning (the past), 
with this seminar in mind (the future). Now, tot ycm m here (fiie present 
you have dear expectations about how long I will speak, and how Icmg you 
will be here, because what you do later ^ aftemocm (tl» future) is dlearly 



related to this period time {ihs present). You understand tl% sequence and 
the importance ai o^miag your behavic^ at oi» point in time if you are to 
attain your desired goals at another point in time. This the concept 
linear time--being aware of the seqtK^nce and relaticmship of time-what we 
know as ^ pas^ present and future. You uniterstand time, but what is it? 

Philosophers over the centuries have linked knowledge time to 
awaren^ of change (Campbell, 1^; Fraisse, 1964; Friedman, l%2b, Kunt^ 
195^ NewKm 1971; HatOrl%5). Human beings isiSH that time exists because 
we see continuous change about us. The seasons change frwn winter to 
spring; n^t fodes to day. Children grow. We see Aese changes, hold them 
in our memory, and note their sequence. On the basis of tMs kind erf 
thinking, we then make premises about what is goii^ to happen, and we 
mder our actkins around Uiese premises. Change, then, is tiie basis for our 
understanding of time Through awareness of change, we know that a period 
of time has pa^ed. 

How then, ^ diild develop a sense of time? Althoi^ there is no 
comprehensive theory about how children develop a sense of time, child 
devdopment researchers, are very sure that this s^ise begins in the very early 
caretaking routines between tiie family and d» baby (AUav 1975; Campbell, 
198^ dark, 1973; Fogel, 1977; Fraisse, 1^- Friednum, 1977, 1982a; Hamer, 
1981a, 1981b, 19K, 1976; Kaye, 1977; Levin & Gilat, 1983; Piaget; 196^, Ramey et. 
aL, 1979; Spencer, 1986). One example of such a care-taking routine is in the 
eariy pause-burst pattern of nurdi^ tiiat usually occurs between caretakers 
and babies. Vex example, when babies launch into a burst of m xsing, mothers 
are usually quiet and still, but when tlw MHes pause, the mothers go into 
action and talk to and stroke die baUes. Itie mothers become quiet ag^ 
when &e baby resumes nur^g. Researctos believe that this senMtive, 
responsive, alternating behavior between the caretaker and the baby fosters 
awaren^ of "diange" and sets tlm foundation for understanding time GCaye, 
1977; Sdmffier, 1977; Stem et al, 1977; Tronick, 1986). 

Language also plays an important rde in developing a sense erf time. 
Humans can share the present widiout lai^uage, by observing something at 
the same time. However, tlie past and the future have no common visible, 
external reality, and we cannot share them wifltout some language or 
recorded communicatioti. I cannot know what you did before you came to 
this room unless you tell me. 



Not only is tte use of language about time vital to Ihe dhild's growing 
undeistanding o£ tempcH^ order, tnit fte type €i time spoken about is also 
impcMT^t Time has been historically divided into two types: physical and 
sodal time (Aristoti^ 1961; Augu^ii^ 1^; Fdedman, 19SZ; Gubium, 1976; 
Kant, 1951; McGra^ & Kelly, 1986; Newton, 1971). Fhy^cal time is more 
quantitative, and <^9jective. It is measured in relatively abscAute and 
coUecdve tmits such as dock time, weeks, years , yesterday and so forth. It is 
more universal. For exan^e^ IVe will go at two o'dodc" has n^aning for 
aUcfus. We all km> w what 2 o'dodc is. 

The second category ol time is sodal time. This is tl» mcse qualitative 
view of time. It is more "relational, subjective, and dependent upon the 
partioilar sodal dtuatton." R»r example, *1Ve will go after Daddy leaves.** 
The "gc^g** depends on the particular ^tuation, and theie is no universal 
understanding (JPr^sse, 1964; Fraser, 1972; Halliday, 1986; Qrme, 1969). 

I need to stress hen. ^t physiad time is tl» time most used in 
s'lodem, technologlGal sodeties such as the United States. Therefore, it is also 
the language of the ^iuxils. 

Our early findings show that diildren whc^ mottos mention time in 
their talk about d^y activities score significandy higher im seriation tests, 
which measure bediming time concepts, than chUdmi whose mothers who 
talk less, or not at all, about time. Mother's language about time, at least in 
our sample, does seem to relate to the children's b^inning development of a 
time sense. 

Despite this finctii^ supporting die importance of time langu^e, most 
of mothers we studied do not talk about \iam to dieir children. In one 
analysis of mother's time stetements made to chilctoi, only 2% of ail of die 
statements made to the chUdxen by their mothers were time statments. 
These means that the ma^rity of the high risk children in this smple of 
children were not hiring time statements at all. 

Of diose chUdnen hearing time staten^ts, we found a statistically 
significant correlation between physical time statements and children's score 
on seriation. In oth^ words, ddldien whose meters talked to them more 
about physical time ranked higjher cm sanation. However, most of our 
mothers wlto did talk atxnit time primarily spdce about social time. Physical 
time concepts were absent 
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Hiis means tiiat the diildren yvMbly do not hear such Elements as 
'*Eat your lundi, dien you can see your T.V. program at IKK) o dock.** This 
kind of physteal time statement cu«s a diild to card^ his/her behs vior in the 
present to brii^ about a defied activity in tlw future. Hie child translates the 
statement^ "Eat peanut butter r^fost; so I can watch T.V.** Tliis ability to 
translate time lai^uage to behavior is vitei to diildren when tl^y enter the 
time-slotted world of fonnal education, and many of the children I am 
studying have had no o{^x»tunity to develqi it 

Picture tiiese difldren enterii^ sudi a wmld Ihnn hmisdiolds with 
careukers oft^ too anxious and too needy to provide the alternating patterns 
of give and take, menti<med eaiiio' as neorai^uy foundations Ua a time sense. 
Picture children from households so crowded witii adults and other diildren 
that they wan<ter tiirougih a welter of people as littie mm-persons, spoken to 
only if they get in the way.~when we are disoovering that language is so 
important to the develc^ment of a time sense. Picture diildren from these 
households ctf unemployed young paxmtB who have littie reason to observe 
timer and tiius do not address their chikiren about social or physical time, or 
about tiie past and tea^ of all abcmt tiie future. 

When tittse children ame to scmoI, they ent^ a worid that was not 
created for them, and that does not build upon their known skills. Imagine 
yourself in a dassroom with adults who speak your language, yet you are 
unable to Interpret what they want you to do, even though you may wish to 
please than. Yiimi you get up to loc^ at the gddfish, you are asked to sit 
down, finish your coloring and wait to see the gold fish during tee play. 
When you sit down to color, tiiey take tiie l^per away beftne you finish, 
because if s time for juice. It is difficult to put tl» logic of tiiis together if you 
are just four years old, an i have not encountered such time distinctions 
before. You do not know how to govern your behaviOT time, and you are 
robbed of the joy of the seise of efficacy and control so i^cessary to continue 
to learn. Confusion may turn tl» 'Vish to {^ease" to withdrawal, frustration 
or outright rebellion. Teaches observe this behavior, and unaware of the 
dyxuunics of the children's lives, (like undestandUng why they can't do stairs) 
make predictions about their abilities, and even woree, peg them for the EMH 
(or Educationally Mentally Handicapped) group. 

litis Is a much more oostiy label in terms of the child's future, than 
mistaken judgement on the ability "do stairs"... but one which springs from 
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the same scniTcae: lEuonilies erf aU types and in aU cultum can <miy 
widdi is known, and flight to be needed. In their view of fhe nvorld. 

Several researdieis aie mw b^jinning Id turn their attention to 
examining the sense of time diildien teing to sdiooH. For example, an Israeli 
psydtologist, 6en-Baruch, viewing Israel as a multi-etimic multicultural 
society much like the United States, has been conducting studies there on 
time and in <^ier countries including tl^ United States. Hypothesizing that 
Uie time ccmceptions diildren bring to sdiod can be very different from that 
of the sdiool in jAundl^ sodeti^ he is finding when the time 
perspective of the student and die school difim, schod achievenmt is low 
(Ben-Barudi, 1985). 

AltiK)ugh the use of time is but one small feature of a child's life, it 
does illustrate die subtle oomj^exities £adng our educaticmal processes in the 
hmer dty. The findings on time in diis study, altiiicmgh preliminary, may 
have implications for curriculum changes. Perhaps eady dassnxmis should 
have a less time (»iented curriculum with few or no time slots in the earliest 
years. This could give children time to finish projects, to gradually learn the 
meaning of time, and how to order tiieir das»oom behavi<»r to it If the 
development oi a time sense is primarily a cognitive (instruction, highly 
dependent on €3iviron!X^.tal drcumstanc^, daily experiences and deliberate 
teadiing, teachers can help tiie children accomplish that devek^ent 
(Campbell, 1986). We to understand tl^ context of varying early 
environmental experiences childra» brii^ to school if we are to adjust 
curriculum to serve tiiem better. 

Hie next step in our re^arch is to evaluate and "grouiui*' our findings 
by gf^lng to die dtes, working with parents and (Mdren, sharing our 
information, obtahiing thdr responses. Such ^tes inchide schools and early 
parenHdiild support pn^rams. We have alr^dy begun this process with die 
Colter for Success Child I^dopnmt iCSCD), omimonly known as the 
Beetiioven Project, a n^hbcnhood based program located in cme of the 
Chicago Housing projects. CSCD personnel thought the research findings 
were valid, nothig diat their Ftoiily Hon^ Victors wm concerned by the 
lade of routine, structure and control hi die ycmng permits' homes. We have 
agreed to cdiaborate with them, integrating their experiential knowledge and 
our rueardi kmiwledge in the devdopment d a Time Devdc^nnent 
component as a part of tiieir regular program. The program goals will foster 



those patterns ot parentnMd interaction and linguistic communication that 
help parents to understand young children's med tot some routine, 
piedictaHUty related to time, and it will empower and encourage parents to 
Udnk and speak in terms of the linear time of pastr present and future, not 
only to give children a sense of time, but also to use their behavior to control 
and plan (or de^red outcomes in tiie future. 

Earlier I commmited that you take time for granted beoiuse it governs 
so much of your life. Perhaps even now you are glancing at your watches to 
see if I am nearly finished. You are b^inning to diink about your next move 
in order to put yourself in the optimum position to facilitate your plans for 
the early afternoon. Time a part of you. You oonfrol your Hfe through your 
conception of it It is that contrd that I wish fcM- ^ of our children. The 
control to learn "stairs" as well as "time." 
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